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In his first chapter he discusses the state of the Christian world at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and in this state he finds the causes 
of the great schism. Among these causes are : numerous dogmatic 
errors ; great corruption in the church, and far too great delay in puri- 
fying these corruptions ; the literary attacks of Dante and Petrarch, 
which the author considers the results of misunderstanding; the 
attacks from the political side led by Marsilius of Padua; the attacks 
from the religious side led by Wiclif and Hus ; and the removal of the 
see to Avignon. 

Now it is interesting to see where the author lays the blame for this 
deplorable condition of things. The situation is not the result of 
defects inherent in the papacy, but it is in the greed of the temporal 
princes, who in their efforts to gratify their selfish ambition have turned 
the world upside down, and brought general disorganization and con- 
fusion. The papacy has suffered with the rest, and in its desperate 
straits it has been driven into ways and methods that are unseemly, 
and so has reached its present state of degradation. It is probably true 
that Protestant historians have not taken this point of view sufficiently 
into account, but it is equally certain that our author gives it undue 
prominence. 

We are thus easily led to see how he maintains that Wiclif and 
Hus and Luther were radically wrong when they sought reformation 
through the overthrow of the papacy, while John Gerson, d'Ailly, and 
other earnest and honest men at Constance were right when they 
sought reformation within the church, and on the established founda- 
tion of the papacy. 

The work shows familiarity with the best sources of information on 

both sides of the subject, and the student of the period may expect to 

profit by its perusal. 

J. W. Moncrief. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Eve of the Reformation : Studies in the Life and Thought 
of the English People in the Period Preceding the Rejection 
of the Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VIII. By Francis 
Aidan Gasquet. New York: Putnam, 1900. Pp.460. S3. 50. 

The author has set himself the task to overthrow the Protestant 
representations of the condition of England on the eve of the Refor- 
mation. To this task he brings a scholarly acquaintance with the vast 
mass of material from which deductions and inferences must be drawn, 
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an English style singularly clear and pleasing, and a dispassionate 
and dignified temper. These qualities ought to secure for the book a 
candid perusal. 

The general thesis is that there were no antecedent social, religious, 
and ecclesiastical conditions which necessitated a reformation in Eng- 
land, but that the great religious changes in the sixteenth century are 
to be attributed to the pernicious teaching of Luther and his followers. 
"The seeds of religious discord were not the product of the country 
itself, nor, so far as we have evidence on the subject at all, does it 
appear that the soil of the country was in any way specially adapted 
for its fructification." It is not explained how Lutheran heresies 
could have "grown up so fast and sprung up so thick" if there was 
nothing in the soil to favor their growth. "The English nation were 
loyal to the pope, and were second to no other nation in their attach- 
ment to him." It was a part of the evil purpose of the reformers "to 
lower the pope in the eyes of the people," and to foster the spirit of 
discontent for their own heretical ends. 

With the revival of letters the English church was in hearty sym- 
pathy. The "new learning" against which the ecclesiastics inveighed 
so bitterly was not the Florentine classical learning at all, but the 
heretical Lutheran learning imported from Germany. True, a great 
ferment was raised against Erasmus, the prince of Humanists, but it 
must not be forgotten that he was befriended by More, Fisher, War- 
ham, and Colet, and that " he never wavered in his determination at all 
costs to remain true and loyal to the constituted ecclesiastical authori- 
ties." If his Greek Testament awakened suspicions, it was because the 
matter was not understood, and because it was feared that religion was 
in peril. Concerning English versions of the Scriptures, the objection 
was to "unorthodox and unauthorized translations." "It is impossible 
to doubt that the hostility of the English church to the vernacular 
Bible has been greatly exaggerated, if indeed its attitude has not been 
altogether misunderstood." It was not the New Testament that was 
condemned and forbidden and burned, but only Tyndale's " newly 
forged" Testament, containing "anti-Christian heresies." The church 
was friendly to the pure word of God rendered into English, but 
vented its wrath on Tyndale's book " as intended to disseminate the 
errors of Lutheranism." 

We hear much of the frauds, extortions, and vices of the priests 
and monks, but these bad stories were "started chiefly by Lutheran 
emissaries, who were striving to stir up the soil in order to implant 
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the new German teachings in the place of the old religious faith." 
We also hear much of the neglect of religious teaching and the encour- 
agement of ignorance and superstition, but, while "set orations and 
discourses of a formal kind " were not as common as in our day, " it is 
impossible to doubt that simple, straightforward teaching," which was 
"vastly more important," was not "only regarded as an obligation on 
the pastor, but as a usual and necessary portion of the Christian duty." 
"The people were not allowed to grow up in ignorance of the true 
nature of religion." In the reverence paid to images, crosses, "statues, 
paintings, and pictured glass," the worshiper was taught not to "fix 
his final intent on the image, but to refer this honor to the person the 
image represents." Speaking of the spectacles, mystery plays, and 
dances which were enacted on Sundays and feast days, our author tells 
us that "the people in pre-Reformation days, with instruction such as 
is conveyed in these pious dramas, must have had a deeper insight 
into the gospel narrative, and a more thorough knowledge of Bible 
history generally, not to speak of a comprehension of the great truths 
of religion, than a majority of men possess now in these days of boasted 
enlightenment." 

In direct conflict with the main positions of this book stands the 
current Protestant notion that on the eve of the Reformation there was 
a national jealousy of Rome's interference with the political and eccle- 
siastical affairs of England, engendering irritation and resentment, 
and that there was a popular discontent with clerical vices, frauds, 
extortions, and numberless abuses. It is believed that the Lollards, 
seen here and there in the light of their burnings, though not existing as 
an organized party, were doing an effectual work among the peasantry 
and London tradesmen ; that the revival of learning was carrying new 
ideas and the new reform spirit from Italy to England ; that Erasmus' 
Greek Testament was having its evangelizing effect in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London, resulting in the conversion of Bilney, Fryth, 
Tyndale, and Latimer; and that Tyndale's English Testament had an 
immediate and profound effect both in the universities and among the 
people; and it is believed that these four influences, Lollardism, 
Humanism, the Greek Testament, and the English Testament, would 
have brought about a reformation in England, entirely apart from 
Martin Luther. If Dr. Gasquet's thesis is validly maintained, the 
Protestant world must radically change its teaching concerning the 
condition of England on the eve of the Reformation. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 



